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The Agricultural Situation 


General 


Following the July dip, the general level of business rose to a new 
high in August and again in September. The index of industrial 
production in August was one point above the level attained in August 
a year ago and there is evidence that the index increased further in 


September. 


With the completion of the steel workers negotiations, wage 
boosts of 45.6 cents per hour over a 3 year period were granted and 
$5.50 per ton was added to the price of steel. Steel plants returned to 
98.7 percent of capacity during August and are currently operating 
at full capacity. 


Employment continues to set new records with 66.5 million employed 
in July and 66.75 million during August. 


Due to the work stoppages, consumer income payments declined 
in July to 324.5 billion dollars. Consumer purchases as registered 
by total retail store sales increased | percent in August from the record 


rate of June and July. 


Residential construction continues to be a dim spot in the economy 
with outlays for homes totalling 15.2 million in August—about 12 
percent below August 1955. 


The increasing demand for funds for capital goods, inventories and 
residential construction has caused the Federal Reserve Banks to in- 
crease rediscount rates for the sixth time in 16 months to 2.9 percent. 


Agriculture 


The index of prices received by U. S. farmers at 237 percent of the 
1910-1914 average is 2 percent above last year; the index of prices 
paid by farmers rose to 288, — 3 percent above a year ago. This re- 
flects a decline in the parity ratio of 1 percent from a year ago. 


The index of prices received by Oklahoma farmers was 240 per- 
cent of the 1910-14 average. This is the same as in July but is 7 points 
below the August index. With higher prices paid by farmers, the 
index of purchasing power of Oklahoma products declined to 82, 
the lowest since last December. 


The prolonged period of drought throughout the state has jumped 
the price of alfalfa hay to $32 per ton, an increase of $4 from a month 
ago. Prairie hay prices increased $2.60 to average $21 per ton. Prices 
for top cattle in the Oklahoma City market averaged $25 per cwt. while 
all cattle averaged $13 per cwt, a decline of 60 cents from last month. 


[87] 
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Hogs declined 40 cents to average $15.40 per cwt. with tops going for 
$17.50. Wheat is up 4 cents to average $1.98 and corn declined 6 
cents to average $1.40 per bushel. Cotton prices declined 2.3 cents 
over the month to 28 cents per pound.—John Franzmann. 


Changes in Farm Worker Productivity in Oklahoma 
James D. Tarver and Leo V. Blakley* 


Tremendous changes have occurred in Oklahoma agriculture dur- 
ing the past 30 years. This period is characterized by the adoption 
of new technology, the rapid increase in mechanization, and the move- 
ment of people out of the agricultural labor force. All these factors 
have resulted in increased efficiency in farm production. 


In this article an attempt is made to measure changes in efficiency 
in Oklahoma agriculture during the past 30 years. For crop production, 
efficiency was computed in terms of output per acre of cropland har- 
vested. For livestock production, efficiency was computed in terms 
of output per animal unit. For all agricultural production (crops 


and livestock) efficiency was computed in terms of gross output per 
farm worker. 


Crop Production 


In terms of 1937-41 dollars, the value of crop production in 1924 
was $205,986,430 (Table 1). This was a good year by weather standards 
but it was the first census year that reasonably complete information 
was available from both the Census and the USDA. The value of crop 
production declined in 1929. In 1934 the value reached a low of 
$93,946,325 which was 54 percent below the 1924 level. Values in- 
creased in 1939 and by 1944 had reached a level only 6 percent below 
the 1924 figures. In 1954, values declined to 54 percent below the 
1924 level of crop production. 


During this period cropland harvested was quite variable. From 
1924 to 1929 cropland harvested increased 7 percent to reach 15,553,185 
acres. In 1934 cropland harvested declined to an index of 85 using 
1924 as a base period of 100. A gradual increase occurred in 1939 
and a further increase occurred in 1944. However, since 1944, crop- 
land harvested has declined to 70 percent of the 1924 acreage. 


* Respectively, Associate Professor Department of Sociology and Assistant Professor Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
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Table 1.—Crops: Adjusted Value of Production, Acreage Harvested, and 
Index of Value of Production per Acre, Oklahoma, 1924-1954. 





Year Adjusted Value of Production Cropland Harvested Value of Pro- 
duction per 


Acre of Crop- 
land Har- 
vested? 





Dollars 


Index Index Index 
(1924=100) Acres (1924=100) (1924—100) 





205,986,430 14,548,683 100 
182,603,283 15,553,185 107 
93,946,325 12°342,344 
141,675,590 12,766,219 
192,647,115 14,088,470 
163,546,770 11,885,247 
95,646,911 10,249,134 


Price and production of each major fruit crop, nut crop, forest product, and green- 
house product were obtained or estimated from published reports of Federal-State 
Statistician, AMS, USDA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma and from Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station Miscellaneous Publication MP14. Cropland Harvested and some 
production data were obtained from the U. S. Census of Agriculture for each census 
year 1925 through 1955. 

1 Value is based on 1937-41 average prices to remove price level changes. 

2 Index of value of production divided by index of cropland harvested. 





In terms of efficiency, the value of crop production per acre of 
cropland harvested has also changed over the period. In 1934, only 54 
percent as much crop production was harvested per acre of cropland as 
in 1924 (Figure 1). During the 1940’s the value of crop production per 
acre increased considerably. It almost reached the 1924 level. However, 
in 1954 crop production per acre of cropland harvested declined to 66 
percent of the 1924 level. 


It is difficult to evaluate changes in efficiency in crop production 
under such widely varying conditions. Much of the variation in effi- 
ciency as indicated by crop production per acre of cropland harvested 
can be attributed directly to weather conditions. In 1954 for example, 
the yields of the major crops other than wheat and oats were signifi- 
cantly below the yields of 1949. Hay yields were down fully 30 percent, 
corn yields were down about 45 percent and grain sorghum yields were 
down about 45 percent. Similar conditions existed in 1934. An additional 
source of variation in this efficiency measure was a change in the type 
of crops grown. A change from crops with high values per acre to crops 
with relatively lower values per acre would cause a decline in this index 
of efficiency in crop production. Such was the case when grain sorghums, 
wheat and other crops were substituted for cotton in some areas of Okla- 
homa in the period following 1929. 


With adjustments for the change in the types of crops grown and 
for the good weather conditions of 1924, it appears that efficiency in 
crop production in Oklahoma has increased from 5 to 10 percent during 
the past 30 years. In other words, the value of new varieties, the use 
of fertilizer, new methods of insect control and other per acre output- 
increasing innovations have somewhat more than offset losses in fertility 
involved in land use. This is significantly less than the increase in effi- 
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ciency in crop producton for the U.S.* Except for the drouth year 1934, 
there has been a fairly steady rise in U.S. crop production per acre. Dur- 
ing the 30 year period, crop production per acre has increased about 28 
percent in the U.S. as compared with the 5 to 10 percent increase in 
Oklahoma. 


Livestock Production 


Livestock production has become a more important enterprise in 
Oklahoma agriculture. From a value of $88,338,891 in 1924, the value of 
livestock production increased 48 percent to reach $131,133,997 in 1954 
(Table 2). In these two years the number of animal units on farms were 
approximately the same. Consequently productivity per animal unit 
has increased 48 percent over the 30 year period. 


Production Per Worker, 


Per Animal Unit 


ivestock Preduction 


80 


60 vay. Crop Production Per Acre 
40 Of Cropland Harvested 


a | a | l l i | 


1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 


Year 
Figure 1—Changes in Efficiency in Oklahoma Agriculture, 1924—1954. 








The data for efficiency in U. S. agriculture are based on slightly different series than fer 
Oklahoma and were obtained from Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency ARS, 
USDA, No. 43-15 pp. 15 and 23. 
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The variation in productivity per animal unit from one census per- 
iod to the next has been large. However, the variation in efficiency of 
livestock production has not been as great as the variation in efficiency 
of crop production (Figure 1). The unfavorable weather in both 1934 
and 1954 decreased the productivity per animal unit below previous 
years. Even with this variation, it appears reasonable to say that there 
has been an increase in productivity per animal unit of from 50 to 60 
percent from 1924 to 1954. This is somewhat higher than the 45 to 50 
percent increase for the U.S.* 


Total Agricultural Production 


For crops and livestock combined, the value (in 1937-41 dollars) 
amounted to $294,325,000 in 1924 (Table 3). Expressed in terms of 
1924—100, the value of agricultural production declined slightly in 1929 
then declined 31 percent in 1934. By 1939, the index was up to 92. In 
the next census period, 1944, production had increased to 17 percent 
above the 1924 production. In 1954 the index of value of production 
was down to 77 percent of the 1924 level. 


Table 2.—Livestock: Adjusted Value of Production, Number of Animal 
Units, and Index of Value of Production per Animal Unit, 
Oklahoma 1924-1954. 





Adjusted Value of Total Animal Units Value of Pro- 


Livestock Production! duction per 
Animal Unit? 





Index Index Index 
Year Dollars (1924=100) Number (1924100) (1924=100) 





1924 88,338,891 100 ; 100 100 
1929 106,127,451 120 ; 99 121 
1934 108,118,958 122 ; 112 109 
1939 128,411,420 145 ,127, 98 148 
1944 150,747,523 171 y 124 138 
1949 125,468,274 142 ; 89 160 
1954 131,133,997 148 ; 100 148 





SOURCE: Price and production of each major livestock product were obtained or estimated 
from published reports of Federal-State Statistician AMS, USDA, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa and from Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station Miscellaneous Publication 
MP14. Animal Units are from Animal Units Fed Annually 1919-20 to 1948-49 BAE, 
USDA, No. FM64 revised Oct 1949 and AMS Supplement to FM64 dated May 1954. 

4 Value is based on 1937-41 average prices to remove price level changes. 

4 Index of Value of Preduction is divided by index of total animal units. 


In general, production has remained about the same for the years 
1924, 1929, and 1949. Good weather conditions contributed to an in- 
crease in the index and poor weather conditions contributed to a de- 
crease in the index of value of production. Outside of weather varia- 
tion, increases in livestock production have just about balanced the 
decreases in crop production. 
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Table 3.—Adjusted Gross Value of Agricultural Production, Size of Farm 
Labor Force, and Index of Value of Production per Worker, Oklahoma 
1924-1954. 





Farm Labor Force Value of Pro- 
Adjusted Value (14 years old and duction per 
of Production older) Worker? 





Index Index Index 
Year Dollars (1924=100) Number (1924=100) (1924=100) 





1924 294,325,000 300,955 100 

1929 288,731,000 303,182 

1934 202,065,000 297,375 

1939 270,087,000 234,026 

1944 343,395,000 198,737 

1949 289,015,000 157,750 

1954 226,781,000 120,526 192 





SOURCE: Values are from Tables 1 and 2. The number of persons in the farm labor force 
was obtained from the 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950 U. §. Decennial Census of Popula- 
tion and adjusted for age and unemployment. For the intermediate years (i. e. 1925) 
the change in number was estimated on the assumption that there was an equal 
change each year in persons in the farm labor force as related to the number of 
farms in Oklahoma. 


1 Index of Value of Production divided by index of farm labor force. 


Farm Workers in Oklahoma Agriculture 


The relatively constant agricultural production was accomplished 
with a declining farm labor force except for the first few years. In 
1924 there were about 301,000 people in the agricultural labor force in 
Oklahoma (Table 3). From 1924 until 1929, or possibly 2 or 3 years 
later, agriculture was expanding as an occupation in Oklahoma. The 
estimate was 303,000 people in the 1929 agricultural labor force. 


During the 1930's, the severe drouths of 1934 and 1936 combined 
with the depression stimulated a movement of people out of Oklahoma 
agriculture. The decline amounted to about 6,000 workers in the five 
year period 1929 to 1934 and about 63,000 workers in the five year 
period 1934 to 1939. The decline continued through 1954 when only 
121,000 people were in the agricultural labor force. This is a decline 
of 60 percent from the number in 1924. 


Farm Worker Productivity 


Relatively constant production with fewer workers meant in- 
creased production per worker. Within the limits of weather variability, 
this is evident for Oklahoma agriculture. During the first five year 
period, production per worker declined 3 points on the basis of 
1924—100 (Table 3 and Figure 1). In 1934, the index had declined to 
70 percent of 1924 productivity per worker. 


After 1934 productivity per worker increased rapidly. The index 
reached 118 in 1939, 177 in 1944, and stood at 192 in 1954. In other 
words, output per worker in Oklahoma agriculture has almost doubled 
during the past 30 years. 
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The increase in farm worker productivity in Oklahoma is some- 
what lower than for the United States.* In 1939 as compared with 
1924, U. S. farm worker productivity had increased about 34 percent 
as compared with Oklahoma’s 18 percent. In 1944, Oklahoma’s 88 
percent increase in productivity was greater than the 74 percent in- 
crease for the U. S. However, by 1949, U. S. productivity increases 
began to move ahead and in 1954 the increases were 169 percent for 
the U. S. and 92 percent for Oklahoma. 


On the basis of the present trends it appears that productivity per 
farm worker in Oklahoma will increase in the years ahead. The total 
farm labor force likely will decline and the general trend toward in- 
creased efficiency in agriculture is expected to continue. Moreover, the 
adoption of new techniques and the growth in farm sizes probably will 
become a little faster in the eastern side of the state to further in- 
crease farm worker productivity in Oklahoma. 


Crops 


Cotton 


The October 1 estimate for cotton in the U. S. was 13,268,000 bales 
which is 284,000 bales smaller than the August 1 forecast and 1,453,000 
bales smaller than last year. 


The indicated acreage for harvest is 15,661,000 acres, the smallesi 
since 1882. The estimated yield was 407 pounds per acre. This compares 
with a yield of 417 pounds last season and 283 pounds for the 1945-54 


average. 


The Bureau of the Census reported that cotton ginned prior to 
September 16 this season totaled 3,248,000 bales. This was 16 percent 
larger than last season’s 2,789,000 bales. The total ginnings in Okla- 
homa to September 16 were 24,954 bales compared with 22,307 bales 


last year. 


The cotton ginned this season (to September 16) averaged higher 
in grade and shorter in staple length than that ginned during the same 
period a year ago, according to the first quality report of the season 
issued by the USDA. The grade index was 96.4 (middling White equals 
100) compared with 95.6 during the same period a year ago. The aver- 
age staple length of cotton ginned was 29.3 thirty-seconds of an inch 





* U. S. productivity computed from: Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency, ARS, USDA 
No, 43-15 June 1955; Business Statistics 1955, Bureau of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce: 
and John M. Brewster, “Farm Technological Advances and Total Population Growth,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, February 1951. 
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compared with 30.1 thirty-seconds of an inch during the same period 
last season. 


The 1957 marketing quota and acreage allotment for upland cotton 
were announced August 31. The National marketing quota is 11,014,493 
bales (500 pound gross weight) from a national acreage allotment of 
17,391,304 acres. The acreage allotment is the same as for the 1956 crop. 
Current legislation provides that quotas and allotments be proclaimed 
whenever the total supply of cotton is in excess of the normal supply. 
The normal is defined as the current year’s estimated domestic consump- 
tion of 9,100,000 bales and exports of 4,500,000 bales, plus a 30 percent 
reserve of 4,080,000 bales. Therefore the total supply of upland cotton, 
estimated at 27.6 million bales, is about 64 percent larger than this 
normal supply and requires marketing quotas. 


To be effective. the national marketing quota must be approved 
by at least two-thirds of the cotton farmers voting in a referendum to 
be held not later than December 15, 1956. The date for this referendum 
will be announced later. 


Not all the acreage allotment will be planted (assuming that quotas 

will be approved by farmers). Nearly 96,000 agreements, covering 1,113,- 
789 acres of cotton land were signed under the 1956 Acreage Reserve 
Program of the Soil Bank, according to revised final figures released 
August 20, by the United States Department of Agriculture. Maximum 
payments of $27,281,778 could be earned on this acreage signup.— 
William E. Cathcart. 


Wheat* 


Total supplies of wheat for the current marketing year are esti- 
mated at 1,974 million bushels, a new all-time record. These supplies 
include the July 1, 1956 carryover of 1,030 million bushels, the cur- 
rent crop (August | estimate) of 939 million, and imports of about 
5 million bushels. 


Domestic disappearance for 1956-57 may total 611 million bushels. 
This would leave approximately 1,363 million bushels for export dur- 
ing the marketing year and for carryover at the end of the year. If 
exports are the same as the estimated 341 million bushels exported last 
year, the carryover July 1, 1957 would total 1,022 million bushels. This 
would be about the same as the carryover at the beginning of the current 
marketing year (July 1, 1956) and the first time since July 1, 1952 that 
the carryover did not increase (Table 1). 





* Summarized from The Wheat Situation, AMS, USDA, August 22, 1956. 
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Table 4.—Wheat: Supply and Distribution, United States, averages 
1935-39, Annual 1940-56 





Total 
Domestic Stocks 
Supply June 30 
Year (Carryover the 
Beginning plus new Total Domestic Net Exports following 
July 1 New Crop crop) Disappearance . year 





Mil. bu. Mil. bu. Mil. bu. Mil. bu. Mil. bu. 
Five year 
average 
1935-39 759 913 685 185 
1940 815 1095 676 ; 385 
942 1327 667 631 
969 1600 949 619 
844 1463 1237 - 317 
1060 1377 992 279 
1108 1387 894 . 100 
1152 1252 766 ‘ 84 
1359 1443 757 196 
1295 1491 678 
1098 1405 679 
1019 1444 690 
981 1377 673 
1299 1555 693 
1169 1731 614 
985 1887 592 
938 1960 603 
er 959 1969 





-s Includes products in terms of wheat and includes shipments to U. S. territories. 
** Net imports. 

*** August 1, 1956 estimate. 

SOURCE: The Wheat Situation, U.S.D.A., June 29, 1956, p. 2. 


Final returns from the wheat marketing quota referendum held 
July 20 of this year show that of the farmers voting, 87.4 percent 
favored quotas. This marked the sixth time farmers have voted on 
marketing quotas for wheat. In previous years, the percentage of 
farmers favoring marketing quotas were: 1941, 81.0 percent; 1942, 82.4 
percent; 1954, 87.2 percent; 1955, 73.3 percent; and 77.3 for the 1956 
crop. —wNellis A. Briscoe. 


Feed 


Estimates of U. S. Feed Supply: 


The September | estimate of feed grain production was revised 
upward by one million tons due principally to the improvement in the 
condition of the corn crop. This is still 6 million tons less than last 
year’s record crop. The carryover into 1956-57 is expected to be about 
44 million tons, 5 million tons more than the big stock of last year. 
About 1 million tons may be imported so the larger carryover may bal- 
ance the smaller production. 
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About 2.5 million tons of wheat and rye feed and 23.5 million tons 
of feed by-products can be added to production, carryover, and imports 
to give a total feed supply of 196 million tons for the 1956-57 season. 
This is almost identical to the big supply of 197 million tons last year.* 


The number of grain consuming animal units to be fed in 1956-57 
is expected to total around 166 million, 4 million less than last year. 
Allowing for this decrease in animal numbers, the prospective supply 
per animal unit is slightly greater than last year’s record of 1.16 tons and 
13 percent above the 1949-53 average. 


Not all the carryover supply will be directly available for feeding. 
Of the 44 million tons carryover of feed grains this year, 34 million tons 
are under government loan or owned by CCC. Privately held carryover 
stock is estimated at 10 million tons. 


Distribution of Feed Grain Production 


The distribution of feed grain production is not uniform over the 
U.S. Estimates of production of feed grains in the east north central 
region is a little above that of last year and 18 percent above the 1945- 
54 average. The southeastern and south central states also show esti- 
mates of above average production. The south Atlantic region indicates 
a production of 20 percent above average and 4 percent larger than last 


year. 


The entire south central area is reported below average and 22 
percent below last year’s production. The great plains are hardest hit. 
In Texas and Oklahoma, the corn and sorghum grain crops are down 
sharply from a year ago due to continued dry weather. The western corn- 
belt production is below last year’s production but still above average. 
The west north central states indicate a 5 percent reduction from last 
year and 7 percent below average. 


Oilseed Meal and Cake 


A record soybean crop is expected to boost soybean meal produc- 
tion by one million tons over the 1955-56 output. The current estimate 
is 6 1/2 million tons of meal. The estimate of cottonseed meal and cake 
production is 2.6 million tons. Production of other oilseed meals and 
about | million tons of oil meal imports will give a total supply of about 
10.2 million tons compared with 9.3 million tons a year earlier. 


Hay Supplies Short 


Total hay production for U.S. was estimated at 109 million tons, 
4 million tons less than last year. Total supply was estimated at 125 
million tons, 3 million tons less than last year but 5 million tons above 
average. On September 1, the condition of pastures was 68 percent of 





* The Feed Situation, AMS, USDA, September 21, 1956. 
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normal, 7 percentage points below the 1945-54 average. Pastures are very 
poor over much of the area extending from Texas north through Ne- 
braska and into western Iowa and Missouri. 


Oklahoma 


Continued dry weather has resulted in further deterioration of feed 
crops and pastures in Oklahoma. 


The September | estimate of corn production was 4.6 million bushels 
compared with 8.1 million bushels last year.* Sorghum grain production 
was estimated at 7.4 million bushels compared with 14.4 million bushels 
a year ago. All hay production this year (including alfalfa, prairie and 
miscellaneous kinds) was estimated at 1,686,000 tons, 18 percent less 
than last year and 5 percent below the 10 year average. —John Meek. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 
Beef Cattle 


Numbers 


Cattle numbers appear to be at a standstill. They are so close to 


stability that they could swing either way next January. Any change 
will be small. There is no foreseeable substantial decrease in slaughter 
rates but there is the added feature that lighter slaughter weights may 
hold beef output somewhat below its exceptionally large volume of 
the last twelve months. 


Feeding 


Interest in cattle feeding this year is centered on very short feeding. 
Numbers of cattle on feed are expected to stay as large as last year, 
but the past year’s damaging experience of holding cattle too long 
and feeding to heavy weights has stimulated a fast rotating program. 
Cattle are being fed a minimum time to obtain only moderate finish. 
The lighter weights of fed cattle will cut the output of fed beef ap- 
preciably from last year when slaughter weights were exceptionally 
heavy. 


Marketings 


Stocker and feeder cattle and calf receipts at the major terminal 
markets were much larger than a year ago. Drought and semi-drought 
conditions over a large part of the Southwest and in a number of western 





* Oklahoma Crop Report, September 1, 1956, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
AMS, USDA, and Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture. 
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areas have influenced the relatively large early season marketings. 
As evidence of this fact, shipments of stockers, feeders and calves into 
nine cornbelt states during July and August totaled 806,572 head or 
almost 375,000 more than the number shipped during the same months 
of 1955. The total number of cattle slaughtered from January through 
late September is running three percent above the total number 
slaughtered during the same time period in 1955. 


Prices 

Fed cattle prices improved a great deal through mid-September. 
A downturn in prices may be expected when marketings of short fed 
cattle increase as a result of large numbers put on feed in June, July, 
and August. However, prices of fed cattle are expected to maintain 
their advantage over last fall’s prices. The demand for slaughter cattle 
is expected to remain large, particularly for the top grades. The sale 
of cattle with lighter weights with less finish has increased the demand 
for better grade slaughter cattle. 


Prices of feeder cattle are expected to decline somewhat from 
present levels when marketings are seasonally heavy in the fall months, 
but they are expected to continue to be appreciably higher than late 
last fall. There is a fairly strong demand for feeders as indicated by 
relatively favorable prices received despite heavy marketings. Strong 
demand for slaughter stock has resulted in an increase in the number 
of grass fat feeders going to the slaughter market. Upturns in cattle 
prices from last year and large harvests of feed crops are likely to 
maintain a steady demand for feeders. 


Prices paid for slaughter calves, cows and bulls are approximately 
equivalent to last year’s prices. Normal fall price drops for these classes 
are expected particularly in October and November. 

Paul Andrilenas and Jackson L. James. 


Hogs 


United States 


Hog slaughter in August, 1956, was estimated at 5,525,000 head. 
This is 9 percent above the July kill of 5,070,000 head and 2 percent 
above the August, 1955, slaughter. The average liveweight of hogs 
slaughtered in August was 230 pounds which is 11 pounds lighter than 
in July and 5 pounds lighter than in August this year. 


The average price for hogs on August 15 reached a seasonal high 
of $16.20 per cwt. This compares with $16.40 per cwt. for August 15, 
last year and $15.20 for July 15 this year. The September 15 average 
price fell to $15.50 per cwt. Price reductions during the month of Sep- 
tember accompanied increased market receipts for hogs. Hog receipts 
at 12 stockyards in the midwest for the 4 weeks ending September 15 
were up 17 percent over the preceding four weeks. 
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The hog-corn ratio was 10.92 on June 15 and fell to 10.55 on July 
15, however, it was fairly steady through July and August. This price 
ratio dropped to 9.8 on September 15. 


Oklahoma 


Hog slaughter in August, 1956, was estimated at 64,000 head. This 
was an increase of 4,000 head over the July slaughter of 60,000 head. 
The August slaughter for this year is up 14 percent over August of 1955. 


During the last 60 days, sows and gilts have been offered in fairly 
large numbers in many of the market places throughout the country. 
This is also true in Oklahoma. If this marketing procedure continues ' 
or increases throughout the fall, it could mean a smaller pig crop for 
the spring of 1957. 


The June 15 average price of $15.90 was the seasonal high for Okla- 
homa this year. The August 15 average price reached $15.80 per cwt. 
from the $15.40 per cwt. price reported on July 15. The September 15 
average price fell to $15.40 per cwt. following the general pattern of 
lower prices in the United States. 


The hog-corn price ratio moved up from 10.8 on August 15 to 11.0 
on September 15 this year. A year earlier, these ratios stood at 11.88 
and 13.61 for August and September respectively. 


In view of the relative price recovery for hogs in August this year 
as compared with a year earlier, farmers may be holding hogs for the 
new corn crop. In this event, the seasonal low for hog prices may be 
expected in December this year. However, prices are not expected to 
reach the low established in December 1955. 

—Harry Osborn and Kenneth B. Boggs 


Dairy 


Prices received for milk are increasing seasonally and are likely 
to continue above a year earlier through the rest of 1956. For the first 
eight months of 1956, the whole milk price averaged $4 per 100 Ibs. 
compared with $3.87 for 1955. This price will bring a higher gross in- 
come from milk since the volume of production is up. The net income 
from milk is expected to be lower than one year earlier as expenses 
for feed, labor, and other items are higher. The decreased income 
from one year earlier is not expected to be sufficient to offset factors 
pointing to an increase of 3 billion pounds of milk production for 
the year. 
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Several long-term changes in dairy farming are underway which 
are tending to increase milk production per cow. Changes in price 
relationships have some effect on rates of concentrate feeding, though 
there has been an upward trend in this, also. Recently, price relation- 
ships have not been as favorable for dairying as last fall and winter. 
But the rate or grain feeding is continuing at record highs. Production 
of milk per cow will exceed 6,000 pounds this year for the first time; 
it reached 5,000 pounds only as recently as 1947. The increase in rate 
of production again is more than off-setting the slight decline in milk 
cow numbers this year, and total milk output will be at least 127 
billion pounds. 
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Figure 2—U. S. Milk Cows on Farms and Annual Production per Cow 
1940-1956 with Projections to 1965. 
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SOURCE: The Dairy Situation, AMS, USDA, September, 1950. 
SOURCE: Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
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For the months ahead, net income from milk sales in Oklahoma 
will be below the national average because of additional expenses re- 
lated to short local supplies of feed and water. However, it is expected 
that most dairymen will stay in the business unless the drought ex- 
tends well into 1957. 


The number of milk cows declined about 1 percent in the 12- 
month period, ending June 1956. The June 1956 count was 20,998,000 
cows. This is 3.2 percent below June 1953 and 18 percent below the 
all time high in 1944 (Figure 1). 


More milk is being produced per cow. This increased production 
per cow is expected to continue and should reach a U. S. average 
of 7,000 pounds per cow by 1965. Present consumption and U. S. 
population trends projected to 1965 result in a total of 136.8 billion 
pounds of milk for domestic use. This supply at the projected rate of 
production per cow will be secured from 19.5 million cows or 1.7 
million less than used in 1955. 


Uniform seasonal production for milk markets is still a big problem. 
Some gain has been made in Oklahoma. In May and June 1955, over 
30 percent of the deliveries were used in Class II in the Oklahoma 
City market. For these two months in 1956, the excess was reduced to 
28 and 24 percent. In the low months of October and November 1954, 
the percentages in Class II were 16 and 15; in 1956, they were 18 and 16 
percent. These short-run calculations show a trend towards uniformity 
of monthly production. More could be accomplished in this area of 
work. Incentive payments of a higher differential in the fall over 
spring as well as the base-surplus plan are assisting in the seasonality 
problem.—A. W. jacob. 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and lamb numbers in the U.S. have remained relatively steady 
during the past three years. Little change was noted in either the number 
of ewes on farms or the total number of lambs saved. As a result sheep 
and lamb slaughter has varied little during this period. 


The USDA estimated a | percent larger lamb crop in 1956 than 
in 1955. This resulted from a slight increase in the number of ewes on 
farms as of January | and the retention of the 95 percent lambing. 
Any change from the 1955 lamb slaughter will be related to changes 
in number of lambs held for addition to flocks. Some additions are an- 
ticipated because of an increase in total returns to lambs and wool. 


Prices of lambs probably will decline seasonally and may hold at or 
a little above last year’s prices. Improvement expected in meat animal 
prices generally, compared with depressed prices of last fall, is a chief 
reason for this prospect. 
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Oklahoma sheep and lamb slaughter for the period January through 
August, 1956 has shown a marked increase over the same period during 
1955. The increase in live weight of animals slaughtered was 4.7 million 
pounds or about 42 percent. Greater numbers rather than larger average 
slaughter weights were responsible for the increase. The average weight 
of slaughter animals dropped four pounds per head from 86 to 82 
pounds. This is well below the U.S. average of 96 pounds per head. 


Wool 


The Crop Reporting Board of the USDA estimated the 1956 wool 
clip at 231,754,000 pounds—down one percent from 1955. The decline 
is a direct result of a one percent decline in the number of sheep shorn, 
since the average fleece weight, 8.54 pounds, was the same as last year. 


The incentive level for shorn wool for the current marketing season 
is 62 cents per pound, grease basis, which is the same as for the 1955 
season. Payments are now being made under the 1955 program with an 
average shorn wool payment equivalent to 44.9 percent of the individual 
producer’s dollar return from the sale of shorn wool during the 1955 
marketing year. 

In July, the entire monthly wool quota of 6 1/4 million pounds, 
actual weight, was sold during the first three weeks of the month. Under 
the competitive bid program, sales from November through June totaled 
44.9 million pounds. About 102 million pounds, actual weight, remained 
in the CCC inventory August 1. 


Oklahoma, as contrasted to the U.S., has a marked increase in pounds 
of wool produced. This has resulted from larger numbers of sheep shorn 
and an average weight of 8.8 pounds per fleece.—Walter Rogers. 


Poultry 


The Agricultural Marketing Service estimated that there were 294 
million layers on hand September |. This represents an increase of 9 mil- 
lion over the same preiod a year ago and came from the 28 million in- 
crease in replacement chicks hatched during January, February and 
March. In addition, there were 3.8 million more pullets (not of laying 
age) on farms this year than a year earlier. Consequently, it is likely 
that there will be 250 million layers on hand December 1. 


December generally has been the month of peak numbers since 
the war as compared with a January peak before the war. 


The season September 1956 to September 1957 is in the increasing 
phase of a two year cycle in layer numbers. Fewer chick replacements 
is the usual pattern in the spring months of this phase of the cycle since 
prices for eggs are generally unfavorable. The result is a relative decline 
in the number of layers the following September. This is expected for 
September 1957. 
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Eggs 

Egg prices in the last quarter of the current year probably will fol- 
low the pattern of 1954, In 1954 prices to Oklahoma farmers on July 15, 
were 26.3 cents and increased to 39.4 cents in August (the increase 
in U. S. prices from July to August was only 3 cents.) Then egg prices 
declined to a seasonal low of 28.9 cents on October 15. All indications 
are for this to be repeated in 1956. It is entirely possible that the low 
in prices will be in November and December rather than October. Eggs 
possibly could sell lower during the latter three months of the year than 
in any other three month period of 1956. 


The rate of lay September | was 144 million eggs per day compared 
with 137, 135, and 128 million eggs on the same day of each of the three 
previous years. Moreover, the rate of output will increase until the peak 
is reached in April. According to the Agricultural Marketing Service the 
high rate of lay is the result of (1) an increase in the number of pullets 
in flocks and (2) the increasing rate of lay per hen housed which has 
been characteristic of the last decade. 


Broilers 


Broiler prices were very stable through July. They fluctuated be- 


tween 20.5 cents and 21.5 cents per pound. In some of the heavy com- 
mercial areas prices were more varied and had fluctuated as much as 3 
cents a pound. 


Since August 1, broiler prices have continuously declined. By Oc- 
tober 1, broiler prices in northwest Arkansas were 14 cents per pound. 
Number | heavy hen prices at Chicago have followed the same down- 
ward trend and were quoted at 14 to 15 cents per pound. Oklahoma 
producers were offered from 7 to 12 cents for heavy hens. On October | 
a year ago broilers were 20 cents per pound in northwest Arkansas and 
number | heavy hens were 23 to 24 cents at Chicago. The downward 
price trend likely has reached the low point. Some of the demand for 
red meat which has advanced recently will be transferred to poultry 
meats thereby providing a market for the depressed poultry industry. 


Turkeys 


Turkey producers are in the process of marketing a record crop. 
The Agricultural Marketing Service estimates the current crop at 76.3 
million birds, 16 percent above last year. It is estimated that the num- 
ber is composed of an increase of 20 percent in the heavy breeds and 
8 percent in the light breeds. It appears, after making an allowance for 
the expected increase in the amount of turkey to be stored from the 
present crop, that per capita consumption will be close to 514 pounds 
(ready-to-cook weight). This is 4 pound more than last year but only 
Y% pound more than in 1954. 
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Mid-September prices reflected the increased numbers marketed. 
The producers of the central valley of California were receiving from 
5 to 6 cents less than a year ago for heavy-type hens. California is the 
largest turkey-producing state. No report is available from the Okla- 
homa markets; however, northwest Arkansas was quoting 23 cents for 
heavy toms. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that the USDA will 
conduct a program to buy turkeys for school lunch and similar outlets 
in order to stabilize prices during the heavy marketing season. 

—K. C. Davis. 
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